The  Crowd in   Peace  and War

Man hovers in the midst of the infinite unknown like
a firefly in the night, capable only of perceiving the tiny
sphere which his own spark of light illumines. In the
process of time that light has steadily increased in power,
and the area illuminated by it has correspondingly ex-
panded; but the infinite unknown still surrounds him, and
his ideas about that can only be based on, or tested by,
his knowledge of the finite illumined space around him.
Religion is man's description of his ideas about the great
unknown, his projection, on the darkness, of what he con-
ceives that darkness to contain. It follows that the fur-
ther back in time we go, the less enlightened will be man's
religious ideas. Although in relation to the truth of
things the difference between the most advanced human
knowledge to-day and that of prehistoric man may not
actually amount to much, the relative difference is still
immense.

We shall not, therefore, gain much knowledge of the
fundamentals of religion by following back its history and
tracing its earliest discoverable forms, for the funda-
mentals of religion at any moment are not the errors it
has inherited from the past, but the last and nearest
approximations to truth which have been added by high-
est contemporary thought and imagination. The appeal-
ing interest of religious history is not the light it throws
on religion but the light it throws on man. The history
of chemistry is not a study that furthers chemical dis-
covery; the man who would further that must master the
latest ideas and need not trouble himself about alchemy.
The history of religions is like a bowl of water drawn from
the flooded upper Indus, clear and drinkable on the sur-
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